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tistics (their total savings exceed this amount), and in 1910 they imported about 35,000,000 
francs' worth of foodstuffs of Italian origin. The author fears serious political conse- 
quences and compares the situation with that in South Africa where the English stream of 
colonization led through complex stages to the Boer War and English dommation. 

These changes have taken place in just the period when Swiss emigration has been 
heavy and in which the birth rate of native Swiss has declined, while the birth rate among 
the Italians is high. Unlike the Italians Swiss citizens who have gone to other countries 
have given very little financial or commercial support to the home country. 

China: Her International Relations and a Sketch of Her Development 

H. B. Morse. The International Relations of the Chinese Empire. Vol. 1, The 
Period of Conflict, 1834-1860. xxxix and 727 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr., 
index; Vol. 2, The Period of Submission, 1861-1893. xiv and 479 pp.; maps, 
diagrs., ills.; Vol. 3, The Period of Subjection, 1894-1911. xvii and 530 pp.; 
maps, ills., bibliogr., index. Longmans, Green & Co., London, etc., 1918. j!8.50 each. 
9x6 inches. 

K. S. Latourette. The Development of China, xiii and 274 pp.; bibliogr., index. 
Houghton MifHin Co., Boston and New York, 1917. $1.75. 8 x 5^ inches. 

Every student of Far Eastern affairs rejoices in the completion of Morse's monumental 
work, the first volume of which appeared in 1910. The painstaking character of that volume, 
whose every statement was supported by reference to original documents many of which had 
never before been published, gave the work at once a pre-eminent standing among the 
numerous books about China. The long delay in the appearance of the second and third 
volumes has been due in part, it is understood, to the illness of th«( author. 

The volumes are supplied with excellent maps, and the text is profusely annotated with 
references to authoritative sources, among which are the unpublished letters of Sir Robert 
Hart who was either a counselor or participant for half a century in nearly every important 
transaction affecting the foreign relations of China. 

The first volume covers a period extending from the appearance of the Portuguese in 
1516 to the close of the second war with Great Britain in i860. "The Period of Conflict" it 
is called, because with the taking of Peking in i860 the active opposition of the imperial 
court to western intercourse was brought to an end. Volume 2 deals with the "Period of 
Submission," a period in which "the Chinese Government accepted submissively the results 
of the treaty settlement of 1858 and i860" (p. v). Volume 3 covers the years between 1894 
and 191 1, styled the "Period of Subjection," during which China suffered from the aggression 
of Western powers and the Manchu dynasty declined rapidly to its fall. 

The author has done well to make the war of 1894 between China and Japan the begin- 
ning of a new period, for it was that war which inaugurated the series of disasters that have 
led to the present deplorable state of affairs in the Far East. 

The cession of southern Manchuria; the protest against it by Russia, France, and 
Germany followed by its retrocession; the compensation given to Russia for her good 
offices consisting of railway rights in Manchuria; Germany's seizure of Kiaochow Bay; 
Russia's lease of Port Arthur and Dalny; Great Britain's lease of Weihaiwei and enlarge- 
ment of the territory of Hongkong Colony; France's lease of Kwangchow-wan; the declara- 
tion of spheres of interest and talk of partition which precipitated the "Boxer" rising; the 
heavy debt so demoralizing to her finances placed upon China in punishment; the Russo- 
Japanese war and the annexation of Korea; the capture of Kiaochow by Japan in 1914; 
the Twenty-one Demands and the conventions wrung from China in 191 5, together with 
the protest against the Shantung clause of the Treaty of Versailles — are all closely con- 
nected links in a chain of events that have followed one another naturally as results of that 
unrighteous and unnecessary war of 1894 waged partly to silence domestic strife in Japan 
over desired constitutional reform and partly to gratify the ambition of the military party 
there for the enlargement of the empire and to win a standing among the great nations of 
the world. 

But that war was also responsible indirectly for the birth of the reform movement in 
China, for the downfall of the Manchus, and for the establishment of the republic. In 
that respect, therefore, it may be considered a blessing in disguise. 

The second book under review is intended primarily as a text for college students, but it 
will also serve the general reader as an introduction to more detailed studies such as that 
reviewed above. Professor Latourette, now of Denison University, was for some years a 
member of the Yale Mission at Changsha, in the province of Hunan, China, and since his 
return to the United States has continued his interest in China and in the general condition 
of affairs in the Far East, as is evidenced by this volume and its companion, "The Develop- 
ment of Japan" (reviewed in the August number of the Geographical Review). 
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It is no easy task to compress the history of four thousand years into the brief space 
of less than 300 pages, but the author has accomplished this task very successfully. "The 
Geographic Background of Chinese History" is the theme of the first chapter. China per- 
haps better than most countries illustrates the influence of geography upon history. Cut 
off from the rest of the continent by lofty ranges of mountains on the west and by great 
deserts on the north, and protected by the sea on the east and south, China, so long as 
navigation was dependent upon sailing vessels, was isolated from the rest of the world — 
though in ancient times there was a limited intercourse with the western world — ^and devel- 
oped a civilization distinctively her own. Foreign influence was almost entirely unknown 
until the advent of Buddhism in the first century of the Christian era. Moreover the 
Buddhist missionaries came and went for six hundred years before the religion became firmly 
established in China. China's immediate neighbors were all less civilized than herself and 
naturally fell under her influence, all but Japan becoming her vassals. 

It was natural, therefore, for the Chinese to look upon Europeans, upon their first arrival 
in China, as inferior to themselves, barbarous peoples who had not yet enjoyed the enlight- 
ening influence of the Middle Kingdom. 

The early history of the old empire is passed over very briefly, but is presented in an 
attractive manner. The author avoids so far as practicable the use of strange names. 
For the benefit of those who may want them they are in some instances mentioned in the 
footnotes. 

In referring to the origin of the Chinese people and their culture, which he regards as 
shrouded in obscurity, the author (p. 15) makes mention of the theory held by some that 
the Chinese came originally from the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. Attention is called to the 
curious parallels between Chinese civilization and that of the Sumerians. 

The reviewer has discussed this question elsewhere but may state here that an explana- 
tion of the striking parallels between the two cultures is best found by assuming that both 
had a common origin in Central Asia, where as Pumpelly and others have shown, there are 
the remains of ancient settlements whose foundation in some instances must be carried 
back to 8,000 B.C. For thousands of years the gradual desiccation of that region has forced 
an emigration of peoples both eastward and westward, and the earliest traditions of the 
Chinese undoubtedly point backwards in that direction. 

The author gives a passing glance at the influence of Greek art upon Chinese Buddhism 
(p. 46) which, as he observes, "has only recently been disclosed." The conquests of Alex- 
ander undoubtedly introduced Greek art into northwestern India and central Asia, and 
the sculpture of Gandhara shows us that the Greek Apollo was the model upon which 
the ordinary Chinese images of the Buddha have been formed. A Buddhist theology 
modified by Christian influence, teaching an immortality of happiness, found a much 
more ready acceptance among the Chinese than the pessimistic doctrines of the founder 
of Buddhism. 

Attention is called also to the fact that the Chinese emphasize society as contrasted with 
the individual. "The will of the individual is subordinated to that of the group" (p. 88). It 
is interesting to note that contact with thp West is rapidly destroying this feature of Chinese 
social organization. Christian missionaries emphasizing the responsibility of the individual. 
The matter has received considerable attention in certain Chinese circles where it is feared 
that the growth of individualism will tend to laxity in morals, since the chief sanction of 
the moral code in their estimation is the accepted religion, whose most striking require- 
ment is obedience to elders and adherence to the practices of the ancestors whom they 
worship. 

The recent history of China is treated as satisfactorily as can be expected in so brief a 
survey, but suffers here and there from the omission of details which are necessary to a 
correct understanding of the subject. 

With respect to the seizure of the leased territory of Kiaochow and the presentation of 
the Twenty-one Demands, Professor Latourette says: "These demands {those relating to 
Shantung] would not only make Japan the successor of Germany in this wealthy and strate- 
gic province, but they would give her more than Germany had ever had" (p. 221). . 
"The effect [of the Twenty-one Demands] was to make Japan the dominant power in China, 
at least until the European War should be over. However, instead of leading to an alliance 
between the Japanese and Chinese, in which the latter should give themselves willingly 
to the leadership of the island kingdom and the two present a united front to the world, 
it aroused among all Chinese a helpless but bitter hatred of Japan" (p. 224). 

Japan would seem to have missed the "opportunity of a thousand years" as some of her 
publicists have expressed it, in neglecting to win the confidence of the Chinese people by an 
immediate return of the captured port and its privileges to the Chinese government. 

E. T. Williams 



